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After a few days the Curies went back to their shed. They
had formed solid friendships in London and planned various
collaborations: Pierre was to publish soon, with his English
colleague Professor Dewar, a study on the gases released by
radium bromide.
Anglo-Saxons are faithful to those whom they admire. In
November 1903 a letter announced to Pierre and Marie that the
Royal Society of London wished to mark its esteem of them by
one of its highest awards: the Davy Medal.
Marie, who was ill, let her husband go to the ceremony
without her. Pierre brought back from England a heavy
gold medal, on which their names were engraved. He looked
for a place for the medal in their house in the Boulevard
Kellermann. He handled it awkwardly; he lost and found it
again. Finally, seized with a sudden inspiration, he confided
it to his daughter Ir&ne, who had never had such a gala day
in her six years.
When his friends came to see him, the scientist showed them
the child amusing herself with the new toy.
"Irfene adores her big new penny!" he said by way of
conclusion.
The brilliance of two brief journeys, and a little girl playing
with a golden disc: such was the prelude of the symphony
which was now approaching its all-powerful crescendo.
It was from Sweden, this time, that the conductor gave the
signal.
In its "solemn general meeting" of December loth, 1903, the
Academy of Science of Stockholm publicly announced that the
Nobel Prize in Physics for the current year was awarded half to
Henri Becquerel and half to M. and Mme Curie for their dis-
coveries in radioactivity.
Neither of the Curies was present at the session. The French
Minister received the diplomas and gold medals in then-
names from the King's hands. Unwell and overworked,
Pierre and Marie had shrunk from the long journey in mid-
winter.